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USSR WORLD TRADF 


NINE-MONTH FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


Moscow FOREIGN TRADE in English No 12,Dec 81 insert 


[Text ] 


Soviet Foreign Trade 


January -September 1981 
(Statsstecal Data) ~ 


Soviet Foreign Trade by Groups of Couutries 
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USSR-CEMA TRADE 


CEMA-CAPITALIST NATIONS TRADE VIEWED 
Moscow APN DAILY REVIEW in English 12 Jan 82 pp 1-2 
[Article by A. Polienko: "Trade for the Good of Peace"] 


[Text] At present the CMEA area is the world's largest producer of many major 
industrial goods. Thus, the CMEA countries produce mcre oil, iron ore, sawn 
timber, mineral fertilizers and sugar than the Common Market states and the U.S. 
taken together. The CMEA countries’ output of some selected products exceeds 
the corresponding figures for the Common Market members as follows: electricity, 
by nearly a third; gas and coal (in terms of conventional fuel), by 180 per cent; 
cast iron and steel, by 50 per cent; woolen fabrics and footwear, by 40 percent. 


The 32th and 33th CMEA sessions adopted long-term goal-oriented programmes of 
cooperation inmajor economic scctors until 1990. Intensive work is under way 

to turn these programmes into specific economic agreements. In this period 
capital investments in production are to total 70,000 million - 90,000 million 
transferable roubles. The implementation of the long-term goal-oriented pro- 
grammes of collaborative activities will make it possible to raise cooperation 
between CMEA countries to a higher level, strengthen their positions in the world 
economy. and create favourable conditions for the development of their economic 
and trade ties with third countries. 


In the 1970s substantial changes occurred in their economic ties with developed 
capitalist countries thanks to the lessening of international tension and the 
rapid growth of their production. The CMEA countries intensified trade with 
these nations. In 1970-1980 this trade increased by more than five times over. 


The Soviet Union considerably increased its trade with the developed czpitalist 
countries. In 1980 this trade made 31,500 million roubles, as against 4,700 
million roubles in 1970, a rise of 6.7 times. The USSR's trade with West Ger- 
many went up by 10.6 times. Characterising this commerce during his visit to 
West Germany, L. K. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
and President of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium, said that it was “steadily 
srowing and becoming ever more weighty." Figures below illustrate the rise in 
the USSR's trade with some capitalist countries: France, 8.9 times; Finland, 
/.3 times; Italy, 6.3 times; the Netherlands, 6.2 times; and Japan, 4.1 times. 
In the recent past the USSR concluded major ugreements with industrial capixal- 
ist countries, aimed at developing economic relations with them. 














Despite the obvious profitability of commerce between countries with different 
socio-economic systems, the US ruling quarters are trying to conduct a policy of 
cold war and embargo against the Soviet Union and other socialist countries ard 
ban commodity exports there. In keeping with this policy, the US authorities 
adopted discriminatory measures with respect to the Soviet Union and Poland. 


For the capitalist countries, the development of economic ties with the CMEA 
nations is a major factor promoting the growth of their trade: it helps them 
find new markets, promotes the fuller and more rational loading of capacities, 
and increases employment. According to the Western press, fulfilling Soviet 
contracts in West German industry are up to 500,000 worters, and 150,000-250,000 
workers in French industry. 


That is why calls issued by scme West-European political quarters to join the 

US discriminatory measures against the USSR and Poland are absurd. The capital- 
ist press admits that such steps would harm first of all the interests of the 
West-Furopean countries. 


The growth of trade between countries with different social systems strengthens 
mankind's faith in a lasting peace and in the possibility of preventing destruc- 
tive military conflicts. 


CSO: 1812/41 

















USSR-CEMA TRADE 


CEMA ECONOMIC INTEGRATION DISCUSSED 
Moscow INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS in English No 12, 1981 pp 73-81 


[Article by L. Bauman and B. Grebennikov: "The Socialist Community: Economic 
Integration"] 


Unity and cohesion of the socialist community are essential for its 
progress in building the new society, a fact, which is constantly in the 
focus of attention of the Communist and Workers’ Parties, together witi: 
ihe overall extension of diverse ties among the fraternal countries, in- 
cluding economic relations. 

Most socialist countries consider intensification to be a top-priority 
task. Though this is to be achieved primarily through national efforts, coo- 
peration between the CMEA member countries and their economic integra- 
tion are also gaining in importance. In general, the socialist countries 
have the wherewithal to solve such formidable national economic prob- 
lems as the expansion oj their energy potential, ithe attainment of a 
technologically higher level of engineering and complete satisfaction of 
the demand for consumer goods and farm produce. To achieve these 
goals is the purpose of the socialist economic integration and the deepen- 
ing of the internationa: socialist division of labour. 

The Comprchensive Programme for socialist economic integration has 
become an important step in envigorating practical activities and elabo- 
rating a theory of harmonious socialist cooperation. It was adopted by 
the 25th Session of the Council in July 1971 after two vears of prepara- 
tory work. The great significance of this document was reaffirmed at the 
35th Session of CMEA in July 1981. 

The Comprehensive Programme provides for pooling CMEA members’ 
efforts in tackling large-scale economic problems that are of paramount 
importance to cach member. It spells out some 200 measures in industry, 
agriculture, transport, and foreign trade. 

There are three main groups of measures related to the deve! »pment 
of cooperation in the sphere of material production. The first one deals 
with the joint solution of the fuel and raw materials problem; the second, 
with the extension of the international sepcialization and cooperation in 
production; and the third, with the development of scientific and techno- 
logical couperation among the socialist community countries. 


[Text ] 


he beginning of the practical activities of the Council for Mutual Ev ono- 

mic Assistance can be traced baci to late April, 1949, when the first 
meeting of the Council's Session adupted its purposes, principles and 
structural forms. With the gradual «volution and expansion of the Co- 
uncil’s work these were supplemented with new provisions; later the Co- 
uncits Charter was elaborated and adopted. and came into force after 
being ratified in 1960 by the CMEA countries. The membership of the 











Council has been steadily growing. The founder countries—Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Ilungary, Poland, Romania, and the Sovict Union—were 
later joined by the German Democratic Republic (September 1950), the 
Mongolian People’s Republic (June 1962), and the Republic of Cuba (June 
1972). In 1978, the 32nd meeting of the Council’s Session unanimously 
decided to admit the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. Today, CMEA con- 
sists of ten socialist countries oi Europe, Asia and America with a total 
population exceeding 440 million people. 

CMEA has special agreements on cooperation with Yugoslavia, Fin- 
land, Iraq and Mexico, while several other countries have been granted 
observer status by some bodies of the Council. Thus, the 35th CMEA 
Session was attended by delegations from the Democratic Republic oi 
Afghanistan, the Peopics’s Republic of Angola, Socialist Ethiopia, the 
Lao People’s Democratic Republic, the People’s Republic of Mozambique, 
and the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. Representatives of con- 
cerned international organizations of the CMEA member countries also 
usually attend the sessions. 

Being an association of sovereign states with its own bodies endowed 
with broad powers, CMEA inas all the attributes of an international or- 
ganization and as such has been granted observer status at UN General 
Assembly. At the same time, it is a new type of an international organiza- 
tion. Its work is based on the socialist system of its member countries 
which predetermines the character of their mutual relations and also the 
role of the Council in the international arena. 

In his address to the participants in the 28th Session of CMEA, Leo- 
nid Brezhnev stressed that the activities of CMEA constitute a unique 
experience of “equitable cooperation among a large group of countries, 
of a harmonious combination of their national and international inte- 
rests and the practical impicmentation of the principles of socialist in- 
iernationalism”. 

The principle of equality of all socialist states, irrespective of their 
territory or population, military-political or cconomic potential, underlics 
the CMEA activities. which distinguishes it from capitalist international 
organizations. Admission to CMEA has no political or economic strings 
attached. Membership in the Council is open to any country, regardless 
of its location and socie-cconomic structure, which accepts the purposes 
ind principles of the Council and agrees to assume the obligations under 
its Charter. 

Cooperation among the socialist countries implies consistent and 
systematic utilization of advantages offered by the internationalization of 
economic activities at all its stages. This process stems from the common 
goal of their Communist and Workers’ Parties and represents one of the 
major factors contributing to the victory of the new social system. 

The thirty years of the CMEA’s development provide graphic evidence 
of the triumph of the principles of socialist internationalism embodicd 
in the relations between the fraternal socialist nations and their ruling 
Marxist-Leninist Parties. The whole spectrum of activities of this interna- 
tional organization is oriented towards extending cooperation between its 
members and promoting the growth of their joint power, and towards 
consolidating their positions in the historical competition with capitalism. 

The CMEA work is based on the objective historical trend of social 
cevelopment, claborated by Lenin, towards the “creation of a single world 
economy, regulated by the proletariat of all nations as an integral whole 
und according to a common plan. This tendency has already revealed 
itself quite clearly under capitalism and is bound to be further developed 
and consummated under socialism”.' The rise of the world socialist 





' V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 147. 














sistem and the rapid eccnomic devclopment of its members are 2 vivid 
manricstation of the tendency towarés coalescence on a new basis free 
of antagonists contradictions and domination of sume nations by others. 


he 197Cs saw new advances scored by the C/MEA countries in the 

building of socialism and communism. Thus. in 1980 the national in- 
come of the CMEA countr:es was 8 times as high as in 1950, while that 
of capitalist countries grew only 3.2 tim>ts over. During the same 
period, the industriai production in the socialist community increased 
12.5-iold as against a 3.9-fold rise in the capitalist world. 

The highe: rate of eccaomic growth in the CMEA countries, as com- 
pared with that of tre HEC countries, resulted in the increase in the 
CMEA share ‘« world industrial output. which is seen from the follow- 
ing table 


SHARE OF CMEA AND EEC 
IN THE WORLD INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 


(nerceniage of the world total) 





CMEA EEc 
countries countries 


1969 1v70 1980 19v0 19706 1980 





Llectric power 7.5 19.7 21.3 18.1 16.9 15.3 
‘oa! (calculated in conventional iucl) 32.0 B77 HAsd 2.6 1.0 0.1 
On! 5.3 4.2 20.7 1.1 0.6 3.0 
\.tural and concomitant gar W.8 2.0 3.2 2.3 7.3 11.4 
Stecl 24.9 M2 WAR 2.2 23.2 18.8 
Minera! fertilizers (calcuiated in nutrients) 21.4 80 BW.7 32.4 29 14.4 
Mlasties and syntheiic resin 7.8 66 11.86 H.8 32.8 33.2 
(Lement 21.6 24.1 23.0 24.4 23.1 16.2 
| abrics 3.7 1.3 1.0 4.5 I1.1 10.9 
Sugar (calculated in white sugar) 21.1 2.4 2.8 144.5 11.4 14.7 





Whereas in 1950 the CMEA countries were far behind the EEC mem- 
bers in the volume of woria industrial production, at present they have 
gained « more inan 2 to 1 edge over the EEC. 

To imagine the pregress made by CMEA, one has to remember that 
prior to the Second Werld War the economic development level of its 
members had been relatively low. Thus, in Bulgaria and Romania the 
overwhelming majority of the economically active population were emp- 
loved in agriculture and forestry. Hungary and Poland were agrarian 

manies with underdevcloped industries. All these countries were hea- 
vily dependent on foreign monopolies. As a resuit cf the Second World 
War, the present CMEA European member countries, the Soviet Union 
and Poland in particular, suffered enormous casualties and material da- 
mage. It wes only the heroic efiort of these nations and their fraternal 
cooperation that enabled them to rehabilitate their economies and elimi- 
nate economic backwardness in such a stort tine. 

In the »ostwar period, under the guidance of the Communist and 


Workers’ Parties the People’s Democracies effected radical socio-econo- 
in transformations, i. ¢., agrarian reforms? nationalization of industrial 
enterprises, transpost, communications, banks, etc. All these elements 
undermin ihe positions of their national bourgeoisie and foreign capital 
and paved the way for socialist relations of production. Moreover, prior 


io the establishment of CMEA, despite the tremendous war-inflicted hard- 











ships of its own, the Soviet Union, committed to its internationalist duty. 
rendered economic assistance to the People’s Democracies in the form of 
credits and supplies of grain, foodstuffs, machinery, equipment and other 
products. During that period. cooperation among countries which embar- 
ked upon the path of socialist development was mostly bilateral. By 1949. 
the economies of the European socialist countries had been  generzilvy 
restored. and broader use of the opportunities cffered by the emerging 
international socialist division of labour required mutual coordination 
of economic devclopment of each country and joint solution of major 
problems. Therefore, the expansion of multilateral economic cooperation 
became essential for the further economic growth of th2 socialist co- 
untries. 

The Council for Mutua! Economic Assistance has gone through seve- 
ral stages in its «levelopment. The main objectives at the first decade we- 
re the fostering of mutual trade and the exchange of scientific and tech- 
nical ducumentation, although even then CMEA began to deal with 
problems of industrial cooperation. This was followed by the coordination 
of national economic plans. 

In the course of the scvientifie and technological revolution, the pro- 
ductive forces of the socialist community had reached such a high level 
by the early 1970s that the existing |orms and methods of cooperation 
proved insufficient for the solution of new problems. 

The CMEA members ere indeed endowed with enormous iabour, in- 
dustrial, scientilic and teciinological resources. However, without close 
economic interaction, most countries are unable to ensure effective uti- 
lization of their potential. Addressing the 35th CMEA Session, Chairraan 
of the USSR Council of Ministers Nikolai Tikhonov pointed out that in 
1980 mutual sunplies satisfied the bulk of import requirements of the 
CMEA member countries, including 68-70 per cent of their requirements 
for machinery, crude oil and iron ore, 94-95 per cent for coal and timber, 
and 60 per cent for consumer goods. 

Abundant mutual supplics of raw materials, fuel and other goods 
help the socialist countries to alleviate tue negative impact of the situa- 
tion on the capitalist markets which is unfavourable for importers of 
such products. Besides, mutua! supplies are carried out at prices consi- 
derably lower than the world ones. 

With their highly ceveloped industry, the European members of CMEA 
(excluding the USSR) lack sufficierit fuel and raw material resources. 
which entails the broadening exploration and exploitation ci new depo- 
sits of oil, gas. coal, iron ore and other minerals on Soviet territory. 

This task, however, is complicated by the need to move deeper into 
remote and sparcely populaied areas and to exploit less effective sources 
of fuel and raw materials. This is resulting in a lower return on capital 
at new mining enterprises. The tolal amount of direct capital investment 
needed by the socialist countries to produce the same value unit of the 
gross industrial product in the fuel sector generally exceeds that in light 
industry rouglily 10-fold, and in engineering 3-5-fold. 

The elaboration anu implementation of the Comprehensive Integration 
Programme signify «a qualitatively new stage in the development of 
socialist cooperation, 

In the Report to the 25'h Congress of the CPSU, Leonid Brezhnev 
emphasized that this Programme “raises cooperation among socialist 
countries to a much higher level than ordinary promotion of trade. For 
exainple, it means joint devclopmeni of natural resources for common 
benefit, joint construction of large industrial complexes to meet the needs 
of all the partners, and cooperation between our countries’ enterprises 
and whole industries planned for many years ahead. Implementation oi 
this Comprehensive Programme has already significantly deepened our 
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economic interaction, and made our economies mutually complementary 
to a greater extent to the considerable advantage of all concerned”. ? 

Socialist economic integration implies the formation of up-to-date and 
highly efficient national economic structure of the CMEA countries and 
joint solution of major economic problems through the extension, conso- 
lidation and better planning of mutual ties, and their stability, in the 
main branches of economy, science and technology. It also means the 
further enhancement of commodity and monetary relations within the 
CMEA framework, coalescence among its members’ economies and levell- 
ing out of their development. This can be best illustrated by the CMEA 
assistance in the development of Mongolia, Cuba and Vietnam. 

The Soviet Union has made the biggest contribution in this respect. 
In its scientific and technological cooperation with the Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam, the USSR provides all the necessary aid in developing sci- 
ence and technology and training national personnel. Joint projects have 
covered 27 subject-areas in the field of the power engineering, chemical, 
wood and wood-working, light and medical industries as well as agri- 
culture. 

With direct ties between concerned Soviet and Cuban ministries stea- 
dily growing, 58 Sovict anc 27 Cuban organizations are jointly tackling 
120 problems related to sugar production, geological prospecting for oil 
and gas as well as sea, air and road transport. 

In the course of scientific and technological cooperation hetween the 
USSR and Mongolia special emphasis was made on practical assistance 
in the field of energy, transport, agriculture and water management. Bet- 
ween 1976 and 1980 a scientific and technical iniormation centre was 
built in Mongolia with the assistance of the USSR and genctics and con- 
struction-related heat technology jaboratorics were fitted out. 

This is the principled approach of CMEA to the levelling out of the 
economic development of its members and the promotion of the rapid 
growth of less-developed industries. As early as the 1960s, it became an 
established practice under the CMEA Charter to conclude agreements on 
the development of some industries through mutual efforts. Thus, in 
1962 seven concerned countries signed an agreement on the establish- 
ment of the Mir integrated power grid and the Central Controller Board 
(CCB). By the end of 1980, the capacity of the electric power plants 
operating within the CCB framework, totalled 137 million kW. 

The numerous international organizations of CMEA operate succcss- 
fully as well. They include the Common Pool of Freight Cars, founded 
in 1963 for the promotion of rational utilization of railroad cars of which 
it now operates about 300,000. The Organization of Cooperation in the 
bearings industry, founded in 1964, pluys a significant role in ensuring 
effective specialization of the production of various types of bearings in 
each country. Intermetal (established in 1964) deals with the rational 
exchange of ferrous metallurgy products, etc. There are also other inter- 
ational organizations such as Agromasch, Intertextilmasch, Interchim, 
Interelekiro, and Interatominstrument. 

Mutua! payments related to foreign and other trade operations among 
the CMEA countries are made through the International Bank ior Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, founded in 1964, and their joint crediting uf capital 
investments is carried out through the International Investment Banik, 
established in 1971. 

The application of the latest scientific and technological achievements 
as Well as the introduction of the most economically effective production 
techniques, provided for by the Comprehensive Integration Programme. 
lavs the foundation for drafting a long-term strategy of CMEA members’ 





Document, and Resolutions 23th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow. 1976, p. 12 
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foreign economic ties. The search for new approaches to tackling econe- 
mic problems, which was manifest at the 35th CMEA Session, will be 
instrumental in preparing an economic summit conference proposed at 
the Party Congresses of the CMEA countries. . 

The socialist countries have made great headway in building a new 
society. Nevertheless, there are certain roadblocks impeding their further 
progress. A scrious crisis has hit Poland. The every-day experience of 
socialist development has proved that Communist Parties must strictly 
observe Lenirist norms of party life, consolidate their ties with the 
popular masses, develop socialist democracy, and follow a realistic eco- 
nomic policy prohibiting excessive debts to the capitalist countries. They 
must educate the working people in the spirit of internationalism, main- 
tain revolutionary vigilance and timely and resolutely oppose all anti- 
socialist forces. 

The foreign and internal enemies of socialist Poland do their utmost 
to block stabilization efforts in ine country and drive a wedge between 
Poland and the USSR and its other true friends and allies, and thereby 
to undermine the basis of the peaceful development of the independent 
Polish state. 

The Polish Communists are: now working to overcome the crisis. The 
Soviet Union and other CMEA countries have been rendering extensive 
economic assistance to Poland which should help it overcome its econo- 
mic difficulties and revive the national cconomy. 


xtension of socialist economic integration, including the processes 

‘elated to the coalescence and levelling out of economic development, 
is revealing new, higher forms of cooperation among the socialist coun- 
tries in the ficld of planning. One such form is concerted plans for mul- 
tilateral integration measures covering the construction of integration 
projects, production capacities, the development of multilateral speciali- 
zation and cooperition in production. 

The results achieved so far made it possible to launch the elaboration 
and implementation of long-term target-oriented cooperation programmes 
(LTTOCPs) for the period ending in 1990. Their prime objective is to 
pool economic capacities of the USSR and other CMEA countries for 
their planned utilization and the solution of major integration problems 
on the multilateral basis. In elaborating these programmes, the CMEA 
members expressed readiness to use their natural, productive and finan- 
cial resources for common benefit. 

In the 1978-1979 period, the CMEA countries unanimously approved 
five LTTOCPs in the ficld of energy, fuel and raw materials; agriculture 
and the tood industry; engincering; industrial consumer goods; and 
transport. 

All LTTOCPs have a common structure consisting of major guidelines 
and relevant subprogrammes on specific cooperation problems and proj- 
ects. They are based on halance methods of ascertaining future re- 
quirements and alternatives to mect them. 

The centerpiece of the LTTOCPs in the field of energy, fucl and raw 
materials is the development of nuclear energy, intensive oil refining, 
production of solid fuels and ferrous metal ores, and claboration of mea- 
sures for economical and rational use of raw materials arid fucls. 

An important element of CMEA's fuci and encrgy strategy is the set 
of measures related to the conservation and rational utilization of energy 
sources. This implics the introduction of energy-saving technology, sub- 
stitution of solid fuels for liquid ones where appropriate, and wider 
application of intensive oil relining. The possibilities of a more rational 
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location of energy- and materal-intensive industries will be explored. 
This will help considerably, for instance, to avoid expensive long-distance 
fuel transportation in large quantities. 

A multilateral agreement on the location of the chemical industry 
was signed, and entered into force, under which energy-intensive pro- 
duction (ammonia, methanol, and polyethylene) vill be close to energy 
sources, mainly in the USSR. Less energy-intensive products of the so- 
called small chemistry (pesticides and dyes) will be turned out by 
countries with limited energy sources. 

Behind the LTTOCP in agriculture and the food industry is the need 
fo increase meat production in each country, relying on its own fodder 
resources and maximum utilization of climatic and other natural con- 
ditions jor the output of export farm produce. Thus, the LTTOCP provi- 
des for the considerable expansion of production and processing of sugar 
and citric plants in Cuba. The construction on Soviet territory of the 
Mozyr fodder yeast plant will be an important contribution tothe develop- 
ment of animal breeding in the CMEA countries. The annual capacity 
of the plant will be 300.000 tons of fodder yeast. 

The LTTOCP for consumer goods will be implemented through con- 
certed measures on the production and export of some goods, including 
durables. 

The LTTOCP in transport is based on the planned 50-per-cent rise 
by 1990 in the volume of deliveries by various types of transport among 
the CMEA countries. It provides for the reconstruction and retooling of 
18 international railroads, the construction of new and secondary lines, 
and autoblocking systems, electrification of railroads, etc. Special einpha- 
sis will be pleced on improving container transportation. The Programme 
cnvisages the construction and modernization of seaports and airfields. 

The objective of the LTTOCP for engineering is to provide machinery 
for expanded production under other programmes. Its top priorities are 
accelerated development of nuclear engineering and increased production 
of machinery and equipment for the extraction of solid fuels. 

The LTTOCP of the CMEA countries signifies that they have 
elaborated a concerted strategy of cooperation up to 1990, and conside- 
rable effort will be required to implement it. A great number of multila- 
teral agreements are to be drafted and concluded by 1990 to improve 
international socialist division of labour. 

No doubt, the implementation of the Comprehensive Programme, 
LTTOCPs and concerted plans pertains to the whole gamut of material 
production spheres. This is evidenced by a number of major construction 
projects in the CMEA countries. 

In Bulgaria, this is first of all the completion of the nuclear power 
plant near the cown of Kozlodui, built jointly by Soviet and Bulgarian 
specialists, as ‘yell as a number of other projects. Within the framework 
of the Sovict-Ilungarian olephyne programme, a plant was built near 
Leninvaros, Hungary, to refine raw materials supplied through the 
Druzhba Il oil pipeline. One of the major projects in the GDR is the 


construction of a big nuclear power plant. Cuba and Mongolia are also 
active in the socialist division of labour. The development of the iron and 
lec! industry in Poland will receive a new impetus after the completion 


of the Katowice Iron and-Steel Works, capable of annually producing 
1.5 million tons of steel. the main equipment for which was supplied by 
he Soviet Lnion The Braila thermal power station is under construction 
n Romania with Sovict technical assistance. 

Practically all European CMEA countries have pooled their efforts to 
wild otf and gas pipelines on the territory of the USSR. Bulgaria rende- 
red its aid in the construction of the Arkhangelsk Cellulose Plant (besi- 
des credits and equipment, more than 8,000 Bulgarian lumber-jacks sup- 
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ply wood both for their country and for Soviet industry). The fraternal 
countries have helped to reconstruct the Zhdanov iron and steel works 
and to expand tie Ust lim Cellulose Plant. 

In 1972, the frst nuclear power pliant went into operation in Czecho- 
slovakia with Soviet aid. The construction of the USSR-Western Europe 
gas pipeline section on Czechoslovak territory has been termed the 
“project of the ceniury” in thai country. The East Slovak section as well 
as the GDR branch pipeline were built ahead of schedule. 

The International Investment Bank has extended credits for the pro- 
duction of the Tatra 12-ton trucks. 

Foreign trade is of crucial importance for the integration and econo- 
mic development of the socialist countries. Since the Council's inception, 
mutual trade turnover among its members increased more than 26-iold. 
Its annual growth rate condiserably exceeds that of industrial production 
and national income, providing graphic evidence of the extension of the 
international socialist division of labour. At present, mutual trade acco- 
uuts for 60 per cent of these countrics’ foreign trade. 

Alongside fostering mutual coope. ation, the socialist countries develop 
mutually benclicial relations with other nations. If built on the basis of 
stability, equality and mutual respect, without discrimination and politi- 
cal pressure, these relations can be beneticial to all participants. They are 
also instrumental to the solution of such global problems as environmen- 
tal protection, exploration of the World Ocean and outer space, energy 
supplies. and so on. 

The CMEA countries’ trade with developing nations as well as with 
industrialized capitalist states has been growing rapidly. Through their 
relations with non-socialist states the CMEA countries, when necessary, 
acquire new equipment, technology and materials, including those requi- 
red for integrational projects. At the same time. the experience of some 
countries has proved that excessive imports from Western states without 
account for national capacities and integration measures within the 
CMEA framework, may result in the aggravation of the economic situa- 
tion in a number of countries. In general, the CMEA member countries 
regard advanced capitalist states as an important market for their exports 
and the source of certain necessary goods. Most capitalist states seek to 
maintain and expand trade with the socialist countries, not following 
the example of the USA which in early 1980 imposed an embargo on the 
delivery of sophisticated technology to the USSR. 

The development of forcign trade of the CMEA countries is accompa- 
nied by the considerable improvement of its structure. The share of 
machines and equipment in mutual exports has been growing steadily. 

Between 1971 and 1980 world export prices of manufactures tripled, 
and the prices of fuel and raw materials, the chief items of Soviet exports 
to the CMEA countries, went up 7-fold, while the oil price in that period 
recorded a 2()-fold increase. Orientation on world prices in the mutual 
trade within the CMEA would bring considerable benefits to the Soviet 
Union, but that would entail difficulties in the other CMEA countries. 
In this connection, the CMEA Executive Committee decided to establish 
contract prices for 197 on a “sliding” basis of the world average prices 
in the 1971-1975 period and to review them anaually in accordance with 
the world prices in the previous five-year period. This helps the other 
CMEA countries to gradually adjust their economies to higher contract 
prices. Considerably lower prices are fixed in the trade with Mongolia 
and Cuba. In 1980 the price of oil, a major Soviet export to the CMEA 
countries, Was over 50 per cent lower than the world one. 

Taking into account the needs of the CMEA countries and despite 
growing difficulties in the oil production, the Soviet Union will in’ the 
1981-1985 period maintain the high level of its supplics attained in 1980. 
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During the five-year period they are to reach about 400 million tons. The 
volume of the Soviet export of machines and equipment is expected to 
total 35 billion rubles, up 40 per cent from the previous five-year period. 
The nigh level of supplies of iron ore and rolled iron products, tim- 
ber. non-ferrous metals, cotton, and chemicals is to be maintained. 

During the five-year period the Soviet Union, in turn, will import from 
iis CMEA partners 60 billion rubles’ worth of machines and equipment, 
including computers, and eyuipment for the food and light industries. 
Imports of consumer goods during the same period will reach 40 billion 
rubles and play an important role in meeting the requirements of the 
Soviet populaticn. 


he socialist community countries undertake to make the two coming 

five-year evcles a period of intensive industrial, scientific and technolo- 
gical cooperation. In the Report to the 26th Congress of the CPSU Leo- 
nid Brezhnev said that “life is setting us the task of supplementing coor- 
dination of our plans with coordination of economic policy as a whole. 
Also being put on the order of the day are such issues as aligning the 
structures of economic mechanisms, further extending direct ties between 
ministries. amalgamations, and enterprises participating in cooperation, 
and establishing joint firms. Other ways of combining our efforts and 
resources are also possible”. 


COPYRIGHT: Obshchestvo “Znaniye," 1981 
English translation Progress Publishers 1981 


CSO: 1812/41 
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TRADE WITH INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 


ASPECTS OF SOVIET, FRENCH COOPERATION DETAILED 
Mcscow APN DAILY REVIEW in English 15 Dec 81 pp 1-3 


[Article by A. Krivopalov, IZVESTIA staff correspondent: "USSR-France: 
Cooperation Grows"] 


[Text] The regular 16th session of the Joint Soviet-French Permanent Commission 
will take piace in Moscow in the neer future. The Paris press devotes much atten- 
tion to the forthcoming session. The Grand Commission, as it is called unoffi- 
cially, which assembles at least once a year in the capitals of the two countries 
on a rota basis, plays an important role in promoting fruitful Soviet-French 
business cooperation. 


The Moscow session will discus:; numerous questions relating to bilateral coopera- 
tion. A good foundation exist:; for their solution. France holds third place 
among the Western countries in the volume of trade with the Soviet Union. In 1980 
commodity trade between our countries reached 3,700 million roubles. The figure 
for the current year will be higher. The Soviet Union purchases equipment and 
materials from France. A few days ago the USSR signed a contract on the purchase 
of 150,000 tons of steel pipes from its French partners. 


A number of other projects are being discussed, particularly the delivery by 
French firms of equipment for the Astrakhan gas condensate complex and gas 
cooling stations and a control system for the projected Western Siberia-—Western 
Europe gas pipeline. Soviet cortracts give work to many thousands of French 
workers. 


The Secretary General of the Franco-Soviet Chamber of Commerce, J. Fevrier, 
knows well the sentiments of the business quarters of his country. He told me 
that France was greatly interested in deliveries of Soviet energy products and 
underscored the major role played by French-Soviet joint companies in increasing 
Soviet imports to France. 


"Franco-Soviet trade has been growing very rapidly in the past few years," 
J. Fevrier stressed. "The French goverament intends to continue maintaining 
economic relations with the USSR at the highest possible levei. 


"The Chamber, of which 1 am Secretary General, also works in this direction. 
Many entrepreneurs participated in its recent general assembly." 
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“It remains our task," he went on to say, “to draw numerous middle and petty 
French enterprises in mutually advantageous contacts. The Chamber participates 
in organising the exchange of groups of businessmen and specialists and arranges 
symposia and information conferences." 


Although Jacques-Claude Briavoine has no direct relation to trade, he effectively 
promotes Franco-Soviet economic ties in his own way. Ome of the best French 

racing motorists, he cooperates with the Jacques Poch firm which has exclusive 
rights to sell Soviet cars in France. He drove Niva cars in three difficult 
rallies in Africa. He finished third in the Paris-Dakar race and took first places 
in competitions in Tunisia and Algeria. His brilliant victories over Mercedeses, 
Peugeots, Cetroens, Toyotas and Rovers confirmed the exceilent reputation of our 
Ladas. Recently Jacques Poch signed the contract on the delivery of 22,500 

Soviet cars in 1982. 


French businessmen excellently know that many things in international economic 
relations determine the competitiveness of products. The question of prices is 
decisive for any trader, just as the term of credit without which major transac- 
tions are not concluded. Businessmen who want to increase exports to the Soviet 
Union cannot disregard these circumstances. 





All Paris newspapers write about the pressure which the United States exerted 

and continue to exert on Western countries to prevent, among other things, the 
conclusion of contracts on the delivery of equipment for a new gas pipeline which 
is being built in Siberia. This diktat, as well as "financial egoism" to which 
even representatives of the French authorities drew Washington's attention, 
directly affects the interests of the country. 


As previously, Moscow wants to expand its economic and trade ties with Paris. 
The French business community and the public at large express the hope that the 
forthcoming session of the Grand Commission in Moscow will mark a further ad-- 
vance on the road of mutually advantageous cooperation. 


“SO: 1812/42 
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TRADE WITH INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 


EMBARGOES ON SOVIET-WESTERN TRADE SCORED 
Moscow INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS in English No 12, 1981 pp 41-49 


[Article by G. Stepanov: "East-West Bus 1ess Ties: A Sphere of Cooperation, 
Not an Instrument of Blackmail") 


[Text] he development of mutually advantageous economic cooperation, par- 
ticularly with industrialized capitalist states, figures prominently in 
the USSR’s persistent efforts to strengthen peace. This group of countries 

now accounts for over 33 per cent of the USSR's foreign trade. 

Both the Soviet Union and capitalist countries benefit from the deve- 
lopment of East-West trade and economic relations. While supplying 
them with commodities that are important to them—oi!, natural gas, coal, 
ores, metals. timber products, various raw materials and initial products, 
as well as machinery and finished goods, the Soviet Union in turn imports 
modern equipment, technology, rolled metal, and consumer goods from 
these countries. 

The energy crisis, the worsening of capitalist industry's difficulties in 
the 1970s have increased the interest of the Western trade and industrial 
community in developing business ties with the USSR and the other 
socialist countries. New tendencies in East-West cooperation came into 
being in these conditions and capitalist states started displaying an in- 
creased readiness to expand this cooperation on a more stable basis and 
pursuing a policy oi providing credits te their partners. 


THE USSR'S FOREIGN TRADE 


(in mia rubies, in the prices of the respective vears: 
percentage indicated in drachets) 











1975 1976 197? 1978 1979 1980 
Total 50.704 S$6.755 63.348 70,224 80.307 94.097 
Indusirialised capitalist 
countries 15.844 18.658 18.741 19.480 25.753 31.583 


(31.3) (32.9) (29.6) (28.0) (32.1) (33.6) 





The considerable growth of the USSR’s trade with developed capiial- 
ist countries in the 1970s was accompanied by (and in a sense was also 
a result of) the appearance of new forms of economic ties, by the transi- 
tion to long-term and large-scale cooperation. Product-pay-back agree- 
ments became particularly important. During these years the Soviet 
Lnicn and a number of capitalist siates concluded long-term (usually 
ten-year) irtergovernmental agreements on economic, industrial and 
technolegical cocperation, and drew up cooperation programmes in the 
respective branches of science, technology and production. These agree- 
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Metts and programmes created a sound juridical basis and iavourabie 
preconditions not only for the further expansion of trade. making it more 
stable. extensive anu diverse, but jor the development of other iorms of 


economic ccoperation. In this process much importance is being acquired 
by scientific, technological and industrial ties which are becoming impe- 
rative components of the entire system of present-day international e-~- 
nomic relations. 

The cgreements of the early 1970s on the delivery from the USSR of 
natural gas and the purchase of machinery, pipes and various materials 
from a number of West European countries (the FRG, Italy. France, and 
Austria) are an example of the benefits offered by large-scale coopera- 
tion. During the past decade these countries supplied the USSR with such 
equipment amounting to about five billion rubles. These deliveries were 
financed mostly on the basis of the long-term credits that were made 
available. As to the value of the natural gas supplied during the period 
of the operation of the concluded agreements, it is estimated at appro- 
ximately 25 billion rubles. Exports to Western countries enable the So- 
viet Union to repay credits and interest on them and also to earn con- 
siderable sums of hard currency. 


s can be seen. impressive basis for cooperation between socialist and 

capitalist countries was created in the 1970s. But at the turn of the 
1980s the more aggressive, militaristic forces of imperialism embarked 
on a course towards aggravating the international situation, launching 
an open offensive on ail forms of cooperation with the socialist community 
countries and scaling down economic ties with the LSSR. 

This policy manticated itself particularly in the position of the United 
States. Thus. in July 1978 the American President banned the delivery 
of a Sperry-Univac computer to, TASS news agency and announced the 
introduction ci additional restrictions on the sale of technology and 
equipment to the Soviet Union. At the same time. the White House can- 
celled trips by a number of officials to the USSR and suspended a num- 
ber of already agreed-upon contacts, including those in the field of scien- 
tific, technological and economic cooperation. In October 1978, Congress 
adopted a bill concerning the commercial activities cf foreign shipping 
companics in the United States and containing discriminatory measures 
directed first of all against Soviet shipping organizations. In July 1979. 
the Senate adopted a bill on export controls, introducing a number of 
new discriminatory restrictions on trade with the USSR, and somewhat 
later the US Administration delayed the granting of licences for the 
livery of some types of industria! cquipment to the USSR. Finaily, early 
in 1980 the Lnited States slapped an embargo on grain deliveries to the 
USSR. These and other measures resulted in a sharp decline in Soviet- 
American trade. 

The actions of the Reagan Administration have shown that the US 
ruling cirlces, far from giving up their course towards scaling down trade 
and econemic ties with the Soviet Union, a course that has failed and 
was met with objections and criticism almost everywhere, have even 
further toughened it by deciding on a global revision of the US policy in 
respect of the Soviet Union. Speaking at a press conference, Secretary oi 
State Alexander Haig declared that all talks with the USSR, including 
those dealing with trade and economic matters, would be most thoroughly 
linked with the Soviet Union's behaviour on the international scene. 

At the summit of the seven leading capitalist states in Ottawa late 
in July this year the United States put pressure on its allies to make them 
tow the American line of reducing trade and economic cooperation with 
the secialist countries. Objecting to the participation of West European 
states in lonz-term and large-scale cooperation with the Soviet Union, 
including the laying of a gas pipeline from the USSR to Western Europe, 
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President Keagat: wanted these countries to take part this autumn im 2 
US-sponsored conference devoted to the intensification of restrictions on 
trade with the socialist countries. 

However, Washington's course lor curtailing trade and economic coo- 
peration with the USSR and the other socialist countries has encountered 
serious objections from US partners. Several West European coun- 
tries nut up particularly firm resistance to the American demands to 
restrict the export to the Soviet Union of machinery for oil and gas pro- 
duction and to withdraw from projects providing for expanding the output 
oi energy and raw materials in the USSR. The leaders of the FRG and 
France for instance, flatly rejected the US proposal to include in the 
communique of the Ottawa meeting an item on concerted action by the 
Seven to “counteract the danger” stemming from their economic ties with 
the Soviet Union. 

After the meeting of the Big Seven in Ottawa, West German Federal 
Chancellor Hcimut Schmidt said: “We cannot consent to the turning of 
trade with our East European neighbours into a political instrument or 
some valve that could be opened or closed depending on the political 
situation. On the contrary, the wider economic exchange will develop 
and with fewer impediments the more one can hope that this will have 
a positive influence on political relations as well.” 

There are visible differences between the positions of the United Sta- 
tes and the West European countries (as well as Japan) on the issue 
of developing dialogue and various forms of contacts with the socialist 
community. Europe does not want to lose the material benefits brought 
by detente. The trade and industrial circles of West European countries 
have already obtained tangible advantages from the expansion of trade 
and development of new forms of long-term economic cooperation with 
the socialist states. The US policy of undermining detente and climinating 
its material basis gives rise to understandable apprchensions in those 
circles. Well-founded fears are being voiced in Western Europe that the 
US attempts at economically blackmailing the Soviet Union will disorga- 
nise the international market and will be used by the Americans as a 
means of undermining the positions of rivalling countries. 

Every dav more and more influential businessmen in capitalist coun- 
trics arrive at the conclusion that the US government's policy of rever- 
sing trade and economic cooperation with the USSR is rupturing one of 
the most important iactors of detente and will have the moct serious 
negative long-term consequences. 

As was stated by the President of the West German Chamber of 
Wholesale and Foreign Trace. Hans Hartwig. “given the present highly 
devcloped world economy based on the division of labour it is difficult 
to control measures to introduce an embargo and it is hard to predict 
the scope of the negative consequences of such measures in the long 
term”. Memories are still alive in the FRG of the consequences of the 
embargo imposed in the 1960s on the delivery of large-diamctre pipes to 
the USSR that was introduced under pressure from the United States: 
loss of lucrative orders. loss of work by thousands ci wage carners, loss 
of face in terms of foreign policy, nvtoricty as an unreliable partner, etc. 
And, as the uliimate result, the failure of this policy since the Soviet 
Union had managed within the shortest possible period of time to expand 
production of large-diametre pipes at home and to purchase what it 
lacked in other capitalist states. It is not without reason. therefore, that 
the FRG discuntinued this course and decided to promote mutually ad- 
vantageous cooperation with the USSR and the other socialist countries. 
This contributed to the consolidation of the country’s economic position. 

So despite US pressure most capitalist countries stand for the obser- 
vance of the treaties and agreements concluded with socialist countries, 














particularly in the economic field. They admit that trade and econom:e 
cooperation, uncludiag that involving crediis. is advantageous to both 
sides and that a discontinuation of business Lies. which took vears tuo 
cultivate, would have mosi negative cunsequences for the West. 

Washiogton’s pressure, however. is making itself fcit, expressing 
itself in the inconsistent and contradictory stands taken by a number of 
capitalist countries on the issue of economic ties with the Sovict Union 
and the other socialist couniries. 3ut this is inflicting scrious material 
damage to these states themseives and adversely affecting their econo- 
mic3. The concessions that were made by some capitalist countries to the 
Lnited States in connection with the so-called sanctions against tlic 
Soviet Union have already resulted in a decline of Soviet orders placed 
in these countries. Thus. British and Japanese firms have jost many pro- 
fitable contracts which went instead to French and West German com- 
panies. 

Summing up statements by official representatives of European capital- 
ist countries, by heads of trade. industrial and banking associations, one 
can draw the conclusion that not a single West European country has 
voiced readiness to fully support the United States in appiving economic 
“sanctions” against the Soviet Union. Washington's appeais io its par- 
tners not to conclude major deals with the USSR. to Limit the scope oi 
East-West cooperation were taken bv representatives of West European 
political and business circles for what they are—as serving the interests 
of American monopolies alone and being detrimental to the economic 
positions uf West European countries. 

Even in Britain, where US policy is supported with particular zeal by 
the conservative Thatcher government. representatives of trade and indu- 
strial circles are stating their opposition to the policy of reducing eco- 
nomic cooperation wiih the Soviet Union. The British Sunday Telegraph 
has warned with good reason that Britain stands to lose trade contrac!'s 
with Russia worth hundreds of millions pounds sterling. And this at a 
time when Soviet orders are helping sustain emp!oyment in certain parts 
of the country. 

If adopted, the policy of “sanctions” against the USSR would inilict the 
worst damage on the FRG. which is the Soviet Union's biggest partner 
in Western Europe. As the magazine Wirtschajtswoche wrote cariy last 
year, “machinery. steel and products of the iron and steel industry com- 
prised two-thirds of the FRG’s export to the USSR in 19°9. Amidst the 
present tough competition on the world markets, a reduction of export 
would make the losses for these branches irreplaceable”. It should also be 
borne in mind that East European countries account for 20-25 per cent 
of ail overseas orders placed with a number of major West German firms. 

Neither can the West European states discount the now traditional de- 
liveries from socialist countries of such important commodities as oil and 
oil products, gas, solid fuel, ferrous and non-ferrous ores, and chemical raw 
materiais. For example. deliveries from the USSR imeet more than 15 per 
cent of the FRG's requirements for natural gas. 21 per cent for titanium, 
27 per cent for molybdenum, 23 per cent of some types for ferrochrom., 
and 1G per cent for asbestos. It is not fortuitous. therefore, that Otto 
Wolf von Amerongen, Chairman of the Joint Committee for German In- 
dustry and Commerce raised the following question: what will hapnen 
with the West German economy if the Soviet Union responds to the eco- 
nomic sanctions with a discontinuation of its deliveries cf ‘uel and in- 
dustrial raw materials? [I< tais no: too high a price for supporting the US 
economic strategy that smacks of adventurism and ignores the objective 
interests of other countries? 

No enthusiasm is generaied among West European businessmen either 
by US demands to include in the restrictive e port lists such commodities 
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as iron and steel equipment, machine tools, computers and particularly 
oil and petrochemical equipment. which as it is conceived by the American 
Administration. is to become the main obstacle to increased production 
of oil and gas in the USSR. The jact of the matter is. however, that the 
future deliverics of these types of fuel and raw materials from the Soviet 
Unien to West European states in excharge for the purchase from them 
of machinery equipment. various materials and other commodities, in- 
cluding corsumer goods. in the sale of which the West European coun- 
Ne are extremely intcrested, hinge precisely on increased production of 
them. 

On the whole. economic relations with the USSR are of great importan- 
ce for the European capitalist states. Suffice it to sav that the FRG’s trade 
turnover curing the last decade has increased more than ten-fold, while 
during the past two vears alone it went up by 2.5 billion rubles, to reach 
a total of 3.8 billion rubies in 1980. 

There is vet another explanation for the reluctance to tow the Ameri- 
can line: West European countries rightly fear that as a result of Washing- 
ton’s scaling down of economic ties with the USSR, many commodities 
iormeriv exported by the United States to the USSR and other socialist 
States will now stream into Western Europe where the problem of market- 
ing locallv-produced commodities is rather acute as it ts 

Tie establishment of artificial restrictions and discrimination in inter- 
national economic relations for political motives. which is being practiced 
*y the United States ever more extensively (against the USSR, Iran and 
other countries) is resulting in the deformation of the natural interna- 
tional division of labour. This policy disorganises world markets and ge- 
nerates uncertainty in trade, especiaily trade in those commodities that 
are most sensitive to changes on the world market. Thi. is true, in par- 
ticular. of trade in farm produce. The actions of the US government. 
Which imposed an embargo on grain deliveries to the USSR, could have 
upset the equilibrium on the grain market with such long-term consequen- 
cvs that can hardiv even be predicted. The British Financial Times warned 
in this connection that world trade in raw materials and farm produce 
depends heavily on unswerving observance of contractual obligations. 
Otherwise it simply will iall apart: the paper went on to say that now eve- 
ry country world have to think twice before risking reiving on deliveries 
irom the United States, no matier what inducements the laticr would offer. 








he aim of the large-scale propaganda campaign now under wav in the 

West is to question everything that has been achieved in the develop- 
ment of East-West trade and economic cooperation during the past twen- 
tv vears. especially mm the 1970s. and to prove that economic ties with 
socialist countries are not in the interests of the businiss community and 
the broad sections of working people. that they are not beneficial. 

One «f the theses designed to discredit East-West cooperation is to 
portray the Soviet Union's desire to develop extensive economic ties as 
something temporary. transient, pursuing the acquisition of unilateral ad- 
vantoges. Autempts to sow doubts about the aims oi Soviet forcign econo- 
mic policy are continuing to this day despite the obvious untenability of 
such inventions. « fuct that has been repeateciy preved by the entire cour- 
se of histurical development. 

In this connection. reference is made to various difficulties that pur- 
port to complicate the further development of East-West cooperation and 
mit its prospects. Leresolved problems and difficulties doubtless exist 
n ihe trade aud cconomic ties between socialist and capitalist countries. 
Dut thes can oe casi: overcome if goodwill is shown on both sides. 
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Most seticus odstucles are created bY various restrictions and guiec 
oiten by outright discrimination against the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries. This expressiy manifests itseli in the foreign econo- 
mic policy of the United States which is violating generally accepicd 
norms of conducting trade and graniing credits and is using trade as a 
means of pressuring the LSSR. There is nothing new in such actions, but 
the unilateral steps taken by the United States cver the past few vears 
to cut down trade and economic cooperation with the USSR exceed every- 
thing that was done in the past. although past experience clearly shows 
the futility of such a policy. 

The history cf the Soviet state abounds in examples of futile attempts 
to “pun‘sh” or “isolate” it. During the first vears of the Soviet Republic's 
existence imperialist states waated to strangie it by means of blockade 
and starvation. At the time, as was noted bv Lenin, “the blockade was 
in fact the principal, realiv strong weapon with which the imperialists 9i 
the world wanted to strangle Soviet Russia’”.' But even in those extremely 
difficult conditions the Soviet state managed to hold out. The attempts io 
arrest the USSR’s cconomic development late in the 1940s and early in 
the 1950s also ended in failure. At the ‘ime restrictive export lists were 
drawn up and included almost all the commodities the USSR needed for 
the rehabilitation and development of its economy. The Sovict Union was 
forced to quickly organize its own production of the most important manu- 
factures, including excavators and other building machinery and equip- 
ment necessary for the construciion of huge power stations and canals. 
As a matter of fact. cn launching that production the Soviet Union even- 
‘ually became an exporter of machinery. 

Today, what with the existence of the socialist communitv, the develo- 
ped socialist international division of labour and economic integratior 
and also the USSR’'s extensive cooperation with other countrics, the situa- 
tion has changed radically. In 1980 the USSR generated i.295 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity (by 1985 this figure will reach 1,500-1,600 bin 
kWh), produced 603 miilion worse of oil (in 1985—629-645 min tons}. 
435 billion cubic metres of gas 1+v00-640 bin cu m), 716.4 million tons of 
coal (770-800 min tons), 193 million tons of ferrous rolled stock (117-120 
min tons) and 124 miilion tons of cenent (i40-i42 min tons). 

All this shows that the possibilities for imperialist states to influence 
the economic development of the USSR and the other socialist countries 
have become even fewer. Moreover, the cold war unieashed on the initiati- 
ve of the United States. its re'apses. especially lately, and the attempts 
to impose an embargo on trade are compelling the USSR to count even 
more on its own resources 2nd those of the other socialist countries which 
are quite sufficient for neutralizing any attempts by the United States to 
impair economic development in the USSR and the socialist community. 

This is evidenced, in particular, by the abortive attempts to prevent 
the timely commissioning of the giant Kama truck-manufacturing plant 
by refusing to supplv equipment for it, to impede the production of new 
electronic equipment and instruments and thereby to prevent the Soviet 
Union from reaching the level attained in this field by the United States. 
These hopes were dashed and, as admi. ed by the authoritative American 
technical magazine Electronics. the Soviet Union's technological facilities 
and the skills of Soviet technologists enable it to produce ‘ntegrated cir- 
cuits of the same quali'v as in the United States. 

When addressing the 26th CPSU Congress, the President of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences A. Alexandrov touched on the embargo placed bv the 
United States on the delivery of some materials and technology and noted 





‘VY. 1. Lenin, Collected Work« vol. 30, p. 316. 
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that the authors of this policy had miscalculated. Soviet scientific and pro- 
duction organizations premptly accelerated their own research and deve- 
lopment, made them superior to those supplied to the USSR by foreign 
firms and, as a result, it has now even become possible to seil them on 
foreign markets. In this connection the task has been set of further vigo- 
rously developing national engineering and technology. That is why many 
branches of Seviet industry have set out to create their own advanced 
processes an¢ iechnologies. For example, big successes were achieved in 
the electronic and electrotechnica! industries, as well as in machine-build- 
ing, instrument-making and other industries. Soviet chemists, for instance, 
have created the toughest and most heat-resistant polymer materials in the 
world. The Soviet Union has great scientific accomplishments to its credit 
in the field of atomic power generation, lasers, quantum generators. fibre 
technology for light systems of information transmission and other areas 
of science and technology. At present, Soviet science accounts for about 
one-third of the world scientific output. 

In the opinion of American observers and experts on international rela- 
tions, the US measures to toughen the trade policy, including the introduc- 
tion of additional restrictions on exports to the USSR of modern tech- 
nological eguipment. might create problems first of ail for American en- 
lerprises and firms that have concluded contracts worth millions of dollars. 
It is becoming more obvious with every passing day that the policy of 
imposing an embargo on the sale to the USSR of the latest equipment 
and technology will fail. Judging by statements made by a number of 
industrialists and bankers, West European companies and banks have al- 
ready taken certain steps to fill the vacuum formed by the withdrawal of 
some American firms from the Soviet market. 

Right after the US announcement of the boycott and the adoption of 
economic sanctions against the USSR and the demands that other capi- 
talist countries follow suit, the Soviet foreign trade asscciation Sudoim- 
port and the French firms ETPM and UIE signed a major contract on 
the delivery to the USSR of two plants for the manufacture of stationary 
platiorms for the extraction of oil and gas from the sea and ocean shel- 
ves. This contract was concluded in accordance with the long-term pro- 
gramme of expanding cconomic, industrial and technological cooperation 
between the USSR and France in the 1980-1990 period. 

When the Ainerican company Alcoa Aluminum refused to deliver 
equipment for a big aluminium complex in Siberia, the contract was han- 
ded over to a West German firm. The French firm Creusot-Loire supplied 
equipment for the iron and steel complex in Novolipetsk instead of the 
American firm Armco. 

Afier the USA imposed a ban on grain sales to the USSR Soviet fo- 
reign trade organizations purchased without any particular effort fodder 
grain in Argentina, Brazil and oiher countries, as was admitted by the 
Western press. 

Many experts on external economic relations reflecting the interests of 
West European industrial circles hold that if the US authorities continue 
to obstruct Soviet-American trade and try to reduce it to a minimum, West 
European firms will avail themselves of this opportunity and offer the 
Soviet Union the goods it needs, including equipment and technology. It 
is not coincidental, therefore, that the French authorities and firms have 
intimated their readiness to take over the orders for computer technology 
that were placed in the United States and were now blocked by US go- 
vernment’s embargo. The West German firm Siemens has stated that it 
is not even considering the question of stopping the fulfilment and accep- 
tance of Soviet orders jor machinery. 

Comtentions that the USSR is unable to develop its economy without 
machinery imported irom capitalist countries. without access to Western 
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technology, are totaily groundiess. External economic ties with canitalist 
states are only an additional factor in the development oi the LSSR's 
economy because i: relies first of all on its own resources and on expand- 
ing cooperation with socialist countries. Imports from these cowumiries 
amount io only 1.5 per cent of the USSR’s aggregate social product. As 
to the share cf industria! equipment imported from capitalist countries. 
it does not exceed 5-5 per cent of the Soviet Union's total capitai invest- 
ments in machinery. 

As to technology, the socialist countries. the USSR in particular. ac- 
count fer a considerable part of the world’s entire scientilic and techno- 
logical potential: the CMEA countries account for at least 80 per cent oi 
all researchers on the European continent and also for 53 per cent of 
spendings by European states on research and development. In recent 
years every fifth application for the registration of an invention origina- 
tes in the CMEA countries and they also account for one out of every 
Six Datents. 

Soviet science has made great headway in fundamental research, and 
this means that good preconditions exist for the further expansion of 
applied research and development, including in cooperation wiih capital- 
ist firms considering that they have extensive experimental and produc- 
tion facilities. 

Thus, it is appropriate to note that the once undisputable technological 
superiority of the United States has undergone cardinal changes in recent 
vears. Highiv indicative in this respect is the admission by John White. 
Deputy Director of the Office of Management and Budget under the Car. 
ter Administration, that US technological superiority has long ceased to 
be what it once was. This is evidenced. for instance, by the fact that 
starting in 1973 more foreign patents are registered in the United States 
than American ones. Moreover. the number of patents issued in the Uni- 
ted States to American citizens is quickiv declining as compared to the 
number of natents issued to foreigners. This means that under certain 
conditions irms in other capitalist countries, including medium and small 
ones which bv level of technology are very often not inferior to big ones. 
are capable of filling the vacuum if the United States continues to boy- 
cott countries whose policies it does not like. 


T he USA's econemic sanctions against the USSR. including its refusal 
to supp! a number of commodities under already concluded contracts, 
and its curtailing of trade. technological and scientific cooperation, have 
caused serious concern and alarm among the American public as well. 
Business circles are apprehensive that the measures taken by the Admini- 
stration might boomerang at the United States, especially considering 
that. according Ao American estimates. the Soviet market's potential in 
two-way trade could amount to $29 billion annually. Only two or three 
years ago US \irms were conducting talks on the delivery of equinment 
ior 28 major projects in the USSR. Contracts for these deliveries would 
have helped increase Soviet-American trade turnover bv $10 billion within 
oniy a few years and provide some 200,000 Americans with jobs. However, 
as a result of US discriminatory policy against the USSR the contracts 
went to otner countries. 

The US Administration's actions mean a loss of orders worth hundreds 
of millions of dollars bv American industry and a reduction of jobs that 
is difficult to estimate. They can create problems for many American 
companies connected one way or another with the fulfilment of Soviet 
orders 


Smal! wonder, therefore. as Was stated by W. Wilson, President of ily 
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National Association of Wheat Growers, the decision to impose an em- 
bargo on grain sales to the Soviet Union came as a shock to American 
farmers despite numerous attempts to soften the consequences oi this step 
DY various measures. Such actions close the American market to foreign 
purchasers, reduce the country’s income and complicate the problems of 
marketing 2nd employment. On the whole, the United States lost $3 bil- 
lion on the termination of grain deliveries to the USSR. However. as was 
estimated by Financial Times, several more billion doliars should be added 
to this figure if we count the spendings involved in buving from farmers 
a part of the non-delivered grain, the higher insurance rates and the 
added cosis of haulage and storage oi grain. 

The criticism of the US Administration's ill-considered actions in this 
matter, widespread in the United States and other countries, and the 
mounting dissatisfaction among broad sections oi the public and the 
business world, especially in view of the approaching new agrarian sea- 
son, torced President Reagan to lift the embargo on grain deliveries to 
the USSR. Congressman Arlen Erdzhi said that the embargo was a total 
failure. The resumption of grain deliveries to the USSR after the lifting 
of the embargo will have a positive impact on US agriculture. In the 
wake of this step the US government decided to lift the embargo on the 
delivery to the Sovict Union of phosphates and other such products that 
had been imposed by the Carter Administration. 

Some time later a decision on the normalization of trade with the 
USSR in farm produce, including grain. was also adopied by the Commis- 
sion of the European Communities. As a result. ail restrictions on trade 
by EEC countries wit! the Sovict Lomen that were introduced under US 
pressure in Jenuary 1980 have now been lifted. 

According to press reports, many Amer:caun companies now insist that 
the government's measures to restrict or siop the export of their produce 
to tne USSR be revised. There is a growirg realization among the US 
business community of the mutual benefit of developing trade and eco- 
nomic ties with the Soviet Union on a stable and long-term basis. The 
matter. however, is that this tendency so far is incapable of effectively 
overcoming the position of the military-industrial complex and those poli- 
tical forces in the United States for which the development of cooperation 
with the USSR creates obstacles to their giobal expansionist plans and 
the pursuance oi their policy of confrontaiion with the USSR. 

However, the rapid development of various forms of East-West trade. 
economic, scientific and technological cooperation is a characteristic ieature 
of the existing world division of labour, no matter how hard the reaction- 
ary circles in the United States try to oppose this. This 1s evidenced first 
of all bv the high growth rates of East-West trade (adout 10 per cent 
annually which are twice that of world trade as a whole, and by the 
mumerous agreements on industrial cooperaiion—in fact. more than 1.500 
agreements, including those on a compensation basis. signed between 
West European and socialist countries. . 

The Soviet government attaches special importance to relations with 
the United States, because the situation in the worid depends in many 
respects on the policy of these two countries. That is why even today, al- 
though opcn!y bellicose appeals and statements that co nvoihing to im- 
prove relations and the international ciimate are coming from ihe new 
American Administration, the Soviet Union is adhering to a calm and 
firm position in the hope that policy-makers in the United Siates, Europe 
and | pe will show a more level-headed approach to the solutic: of the 
complex and cutstanding problems of modern development. among which 
external economic ties figure prominent'y. The Soviet Union continue: 
to view them as an important factor for deriving mutual benefits in the 
cooperulion process and as a Means oO} building up trust between states. 








COPYRIGHT: Obshchestvo "Zneniye" 
English translation Progress Publishers 1981 
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TRADE WITH LDC'S 


PROSPECTS OF USSR-LIBYA COOPERATION EXAMINED 
Moscow FOREIGN TRADE in English No 12, Dec 81 pp 33-35 


[Article by Vyacheslav Kuzayev, executive secretary of the Soviet side of the 
Intergovernmental Soviet-Libyan Commission for the Development of Economic, 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation, and Trade] 


Text 
— Soviet-Libyan economic and technical coopera- 


tion greatly contributes to the strengthening of the 
Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya (SPLAJ) 
economic independence. The cooperation follows 
from intergovernmental agreements and protocols 
signed in 1972-1981 creating a sound foundation for 
the equal and mutually beneficial cooperation which 
has developed rapidly. Today it covers the most 
important sectors of Libya’s economy such as: 
electric power, oil and gas, ferrous metallurgy, and 
agriculture. Future prospects of this cooperation 
development on a stable and long-term basis have 
been defined. 

USSR-Libya economic and technical cooperation 
on practically all projects is realized according to 
a gencral contract. This is the form of cooperation 
best answering the interests of both Soviet and 
Libyan organizations. 

Soviet assistance is of real significance for the 
development of the Libyan economy. The atomic 
research centre, Tagiura, now being constructed for 
the utilization of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses is the first in the country and the largest 
research centre of this kind in the Arab countries. 
The first stage of this centre was put into opera- 
tion in December 1980. 


The scheme for the development of a high vol- 
tage grid system claborated by Sovict specialists is 
very important for the creation of Libya’s unified 
electric energy network by 1995. Soviet organiza- 
tions have completed the construction of 220 kV 
power transmission lines stretching a distance of 
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about 200 kilometres. Putting the above transmis- 
sion lines into operation in December 1980 extended 
the distance of the 220 kV power transmission grid 
system by 14 per cent. Construction of the 370-km 
long new Syrte-el Brega 220 kV power transmission 
line will soon be started. Possibilities for coopera- 
tion in constructing thermal power stations and 
other new power transmission lines are under con- 
sideration. 


The leaders of the Libyan Jamahiriya pay great 
attention to the development of the national oil- 


extracting industry. Oil is the main wealth of the 
country. It plays the decisive role in developing the 
national economy. Oil production accounts for mo- 
re than 60 per cent of the country’s gross national 
product. The incomes from the oil industry are the 
main source of currency revenue. Soviet oil drilling 
teams have been successfully working in the severe 
conditions of the Libyan desert since 1979. Coope- 
ration of the Soviet and Libyan organizations in 
drilling for oil has helped Libya increase its exports 
and receive considerable additional currency. 

Recently the Libyan leaders have been actively 
pursuing a course for creating a national gas in- 
dustry. Libya possesses a great raw material base 
for the comprehensive development of this branch 
of industry and this is where Soviet organizations 
are rendering great assistance. A general develop- 
ment scheme for the Libyan gas industry up to the 
year 2000 was prepared for and passed to Libya. In 
line with this scheme Soviet organizations are con- 
structing the 570-kilometre-long Marsa-el Brega-Misu- 
reta gas pipeline for supplying industrial enterpri- 
ses distributed along the Libyan coast, including the 
metallurgical complex in Misureta, with natural gas. 
After completion of this gas line the distance cove- 
red by the country’s gas pipelines will be greater 
by 40 per cent. 

USSR-Libya cooperation in agriculture is pro- 
gressing favourably. The development of this most 
important branch of economy, employing about 
20 per cent of the country’s population, is limited 
due to the lack of land suitable for cultivation and 
water for its irrigation. With the assistance of So- 
viet specialists soil and ecological researches were 
made and a soil map of the country’s coastal part 
over an arca of 3.5 million hectares was drawn for 
the first time in Libya’s history. Agreement on 
further cooperation in conducting soil and geo-bota- 
nical researches in other regions of Libya was 
reached. 
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The USSR-Libyan Jamahiriya economic and tech- 
nical cooperation is not limited to the above-men- 
tioned ficlds of activity. There are good pros- 
pects lor cooperation in geology, health care and 
possibilities for cooperation in constructing rail- 
ways in Libya and other fields of endeavour are 
under study. 


The Intergovernmental Soviet-Libyan Commis- 
sion for the development of economic, scientific 
and technical cooperation as well as trade, set up 
in 1974, greatly contributes to the strengthening of 
friendship and multilateral cooperation of the two 
countries. The Commission at its sessions constan- 
tly considers practical questions concerning rea- 
lization of the sides’ commitments according to act- 
ing intergovernmental documents and contracts and 
discusses ways for further expanding the mutually 
beneficial economic and technical cooperation in 
close connection with the two countries’ develop- 
ment plans. 

Regular mectings of the leaders of both countries 
are of special importance for further strengthening 
the ties of friendship and cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and the Libyan Jamahiria. 


The official visit of friendship by Colonel Mouam- 
mar Kadhafi, leader of the Libyan revolution, to 
the Soviet Union in April 1981 gave a new impulse 
to the consolidation of Soviet-Lybian ties and the 
development of favourable cooperation between the 
two countries. During the talks with L.I. Brezhnev, 
General Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU, Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and 
other Soviet leaders, M. Kadhafi discussed a large 
number of questions concerning Soviet-Libyan co- 
operation in various sectors. The main directions 
for the future development and widening of ver- 
satile cooperation of the countries on a bilateral 
and long-term foundation were finalized. 

The further reinforcement and widening of eco- 
nomic relations between the USSR and Libya were 
assisted by the working visit of A.S. Jalloud, a 
member of the Libyan revolutionary leadership, to 
the Soviet Union in June 1981 during which nego- 
liations on the development of economic and tech- 
nical cooperation took place. 

As a result of the negotiations N.A. Tikhonov, 
Member of the Political Bureau of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee, Chairman of the Council of Mi- 
nisters of the USSR, and A.S. Jalloud, member of 
the SPLAJ revolutionary leadership, on June 29 
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signed a Protocol in the Kremlin envisaging wide 
Participation of Soviet organizations in the Libyan 
industrialization programme, especially for the de- 
velopment of such industrial sectors as energy, fer- 
rous metals, oil, gas, the petrochemical and che- 
mical industries as well as the training of Libyan 
personnel on the basis of a long-term plan. 

The above cooperation is to be accomplished 


through a long-term comprehensive programme 
which both sides are to draw up. 

In particular, an understanding has been reached 
on building the second stage of the metallurgical 
complex (capacity five million tons of steel per year) 
in the Libyan town of Misureta which will help 
satisfy not only the home requirements of the coun- 
try but also will enable it to export a considerable 
quantity of its production. Soviet organizations 
have alicady completed and passed the technical- 
economic substantiation for the construction of the 
complex to Libya. 

The construction by Soviet organizations of a 
plant for the production of nitric fertilizers which 
will raise soil fertility and increase crop yields will 
assist the intensification of agriculture—a paramount 
branch of Libya’s economy. 

A major project in Soviet-Libyan cooperation in 
the chemical industry will be the complex for the 
production of magnesium and chlorine using the 
Marada deposits which are unique in the content 
of their components. The manufactured products 
(magnesium) will be widely used in different ma- 
chine building sectors and also will have great ex- 
port potential. 

Agreement has been reached on the building 
of an enterprise to produce protein from oil crude. 
The products of this enterprise will be of great im- 
portance for the intensive development of aniinal 
husbandry, which due to insufficient fodder has 
had its yrowth rate limited. Protein being a source 
of valuable substances (albumen, vitamins, micro- 
elements) for feeding animals increases the nutri- 
tiousness of fodder, accelerates their growth and 
flattening rate. ‘ 

Sovict-Libyan cooperation whl greatly progress 
in the oil and gas industry, particularly in the sur- 
vey and drilling for oil and gas, development and 
exploitation of oil and gas fields, building of under- 
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ground storage reservoirs and new pipelines. Fol- 
lowing this aim Soviet organizations will render 
Libya assistance in the elaboration of general and 
comprehensive development schemes for the coun- 
try’s oil-production industry. 

During A.S. Jalloud’s visit to the Soviet Union the 
intention of both Sides to mutually beneficial co- 
operation between the USSR and SPLAJ in the 
interests of the peoples of both countries and streng- 
thening mutual understanding and friendship be- 
tween them was confirmed. 


"Vneshnyaya torgoviya™ 1981 


English translation "Foreign Trade," 1981 


1812/40 
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TRADE WITH LDC'S 


COOPERATION WITH INDIA EXAMINED 
Moscow APN DAILY REVIEW in English 17 Dec 81 p 9 
{Article” "“USSR-India: Mutually Beneficial Cooperation"] 


[Text] Soviet-Indian trade has been steadily on the increase for over two 
decades now, said Ivan Grishin, Deputy Foreign Trade Minister of the USSR in 
an interview to EKONOMICHESKAYA GAZETA. 


"Statistical data testify to the dynamic growth of bilateral trade. In 1956- 
1960 the Soviet-Indian trade turnover stood at 549 million roubles. In 1961l- 
1965 it rose to 1,300 million roubles, in 1966-1970 to 1,700 million reubles 
and in 1971-1975 to 2,700 million roubles. In the past five-year period bi- 
lateral trade amounted to 5,700 million roubles. Last year Soviet-Indian 
trade rose to an all-time high of 1,740 million roubles, almost 70 per cent 
up on the 1979 figure." 


"The USSR has become one of the biggest buyers of Indian goods. It now accounts 
for more than 10 per cent of India's exports." 


Ivan Grishin emphasised that a long-term program of economic, scientific and 
technological cooperation between the USSR and India, covering a period of ten 
to fifteen years, provides for increasing bilateral trade by 1.5 to two times in 
198] through 1985. 


"In the current five-year period, the USSR will supply India with oil and oil 
products, mineral fertilisers and other types of raw materials. At the same 
time, Soviet exports of machines and equipment are also to go up... The Soviet 
Union plans to increase the import of such Indian products as tea, coffee, 
black pepper and other spices, cashew nuts, tobacco, alumina, castor oil, jute 
articles, medicaments and pharmaceutical raw materials, etc. 


"The achieved results and prospects of Soviet-Indian trade relations are a fine 


example of mutually beneficial, equitable cooperation in the interests of the 
economic development of both countries." 


CSO: 1812/45 
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TRADE WITH LDC'S 


USSR-ALGERIA COOPERATION NOTED 
Moscow APN DAILY REVIEW in English 23 Dec 81 pp 1-3 
{[Article: "Soviet Union-Algeria: Following the Course of Cooperation"] 


[Text] The Soviet delegation, which took part in the 7th meeting of the Perma- 
nent [nter-CGovernmental Soviet-Algerian Commission for Economic, Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation, has returned from Algiers. At the request of SOTSIALISTI- 
CHESKAYA INDUSTRIA, a TASS correspondent has interviewed the head of the delega- 
tion, S. A. Skachkov, Chairman of the USSR State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations. 


Q: Could you briefly characterise the state of Soviet-Algerian economic and 
technical cooperation and its significance for the economy of the Democratic 
and Popular Republic of Algzria. 


A: Soviet-Algerian cooperation is deep-rooted. Leonid Brezhnev, General Secre- 
tary of the CPSU Central Committee and President of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, has noted that we have a long-standing friendship with Algeria, 
the foundations of which were laid down in the difficult years of the Algerian 
people's struggle for independence. 


Long-term, mutually advantageous economic and technical cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and the Democratic and Popular Republic of Algeria is being pro- 
moted today on the basis of the economic development plans of each country. This 
cooperation is a major part of the whole range of friendly relations between the 
Soviet Union and the Democratic and Popular Republic of Algeria. This coopera- 
tion has contributed and continues to contribute to the solution of the most im- 
portant problems facing Algeria in the development of its economy. 


The Democratic and Popular Republic of Algeria is carrying out more than 100 
different projects with the assistance of the Soviet Union. In the report of 
the CPSU Central Committee, which he delivered to the 26th Congress, Leonid 
Brezhnev named among the largest projects, built in the newly-free countries 
with the help of the Soviet Union, the iron and steel mill in El Hadjar, the 
pioneer enterprise of the Algerian ferrous metal industry. 


'he enterprises and projects, put up in the course of cooperation, help to meet 
more fully Algeria's requirements of electricity, ferrous and nonferrous metals, 
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and building materials, and create conditions for increasing extraction of oil, 
the fuller and more rational useof the nation's limited resources, and ensuring 
the country with skilled workers of its ow. 


Q: What lines of the further development of cooperation were examined at the 
7th meeting of the commission? 





A: The meeting of the commission was held in the light of the agreements reached 
during the meeting of the leaders of the two friendly countries. The decisions 
and recommendations adopted by the commission are aimed at putting into effect 

as soon as possible the agreements signed earlier. They also define the promis- 
ing lines and objectives of the further development of cooperation. As a result 
of the work done a new impulse has been given to the development of long-term 
mutually advantageous economic and technical cooperation between the Soviet Union 
and Algeria in the interests of the peoples of both countries. 


The Soviet and Algerian organisations will cooperate in further strengthening the 
national economy of Algeria, in the first place, its industrial basis. Specific- 
ally, it is planned to build a thermal power station of 630-megawatt capacity in 
the town of Djidjelli, a cement-making plant of 500,000-ton capacity in the town 
of Djelfa, a shop for the production of spare parts at the metal plant in El 
Hadjar; it is envisaged to extend “le window glass shop in the city of Oran, 
which was built earlier with Soviet assistance. An important project, the con- 
struction of which is now being, negotiated between V/O Tsvetmetpromexport and 
SONATRACH, is the Alrar-Hassi-k'mel gas pipeline, with a contract for building 
one of its sections having been signed already between the organisations con- 
cerned of the USSR and the Democratic and Popular Republic of Algeria. 





A great deal of attention has been given to cooperation in such an area as water 
conservancy. Agreement has been reached on cooperation in building four irriga- 
tion dams in Algeria's northern areas, and also in continuing exploration and 
operating drilling for water in the country's southern areas, in drawing up two 
regional programmes for using water resources in the districts of Annaba and 

the South of the Saharan Oases territory. 


In the light of the decisions of the commission, negotiations continue between 
the Soviet and Algerian organisations for cooperation in the field of housing 
construction in the towns of Tlemcen and Al-Djazair. This area of cooperation 
between our organisations can also become one of the major and promising ones. 


Q: What contacts did you have with Algerian leaders at the time of the commis- 
sion'’s meeting? 


A: I was received by Abdelghani, the Prime Minister of the Democratic and Popu- 
lar Republic of Algeria, and aiso by the Ministers of Energy and Petrochemical 
Industries, of Heavy Industry, of Planning and Regional Development, and of Irri- 
gation. All the Algerian leaders pointed out the important results achieved in 
the field of developing cooperation and its extensive prospects. It has also 
been emphasised that the 7th meeting of the commission is of great importance for 
promoting cooperation and giving a fresh impulse to its development. 


CSO: 1812/45 











TRADE WITH LDC'S 


AFRICAN LDC'S ECONOMIC TIES EXAMINED 
Moscow FOREIGN TRADE in English No 12, Dec 81 pp 39-44 


[Article by Grigory Rubinshtein, Cand. Sc. (geography), researcher of the Insti- 
tute of Africa, USSR Academy of Sciences: “The African Developing Countries’ 
External Economic Ties at the Turn of the 1980's"] 


[Text] Over the years since political independence many 
of the African countrics have made good progress 
in their economic, social and cultural development. 
The consequences of the colonial powers’ long rule, 
however, are still influencing the position of the Afri- 
can countries in the world capitalist economy and 
in international trade to a considerable extent. They 
continue to be suppliers of raw materials for the 
world capitalst markets and, at the same time, im- 
porters of manufactures from the Western powers. 

Despite the development of key economic sec- 
tors Africa's participation in international trade is 
relatively insignificant. The monopolies of the im- 
perialist powers avoided making large capital in- 
vestments in Africa and rapaciously exploited the 
most ..cessible raw material sources there which 
could yield maximum profits within the shortest 
possible time. 

Moreover, the intensified development of natural 
resources by foreign capital in Africa began much 
later than in other regions of the world. The share 
of the African countries (without the South African 
Republic) in the world exports of the capitalist and 
developing states in 1979 was 4.4 per cent, or slight- 
ly more than in the 1960s but less than in the 1950s 
(5 per cent). 

Meanwhile, foreign trade and other forms of 
economic ties have a rather significant role to play 
in their economic development. The proportion of 
the export of woods and services in the gross do- 
mestic product of the developing countries in this 
continent in 1975 was 32 per cent, and that of im- 
ports 35 per cent (in the prices of that year). 





' In this artiuic the terms “Africa” and “African coun. 
tries” mean the developing countries of Africa. 

270A. Statistical ana Econonnc Information Bulletin 
for Africa, No. 10, Addis Ababa, 1977, pp. 138-148. ‘ 
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In view of the deformed economic structure 
inherited from the colonial period the African coun- 
trices have never had until recently any mechanical 
engineering or many other heavy industries. 
That is why without regular imports of equipment, 
transportation means and spare parts no African 
country is in a position to develop. The need for 
equipment and materials for industrial purposes 
has markedly increased since the African countries 
launched their economic development plans and 
programmes. Apart from the import of equipment 
and materials most African countries stand in need 
of food imports. Because of this nearly all African 
countries over the past two decades have gone out 
of their way to force up exports. True, in the late 
1970s three or four African countries, which had 
built up currency reserves and were interested in 
preserving their mineral resources, began somewhat 
to restrict the export of them. However, the remain- 
ing countries in which the bulk of the African po- 
pulation live continue to expand their exports to 
the maximum, fer they are in need of vital mer- 
chandise imports. 

In the African countries it is the state which 
largely determines whether or not external eco- 
nomic ties could be used to build up an independent 
economy. At present, state control over foreign 
trade is applied most consistently in the socialist- 
oriented countries. In some of them, such as Alge- 
ria and the Republic of Guinea for instance, there 
is a state monopoly of foreign trade. It is also indi- 
cative that in some African capitalist-oriented coun- 
trics government agencies play an ever greater role 
in foreign trade. 


Total results of the development 
of the African countries’ foreign trade 


The foreign trade of the African countries in 
large measure develops in the conditions and under 
the influence of the world capitalist market. The 
demand of the leading industrial capitalist countries 
is the main factor determining the growth rates, 
orientation and pattern of African exports. Each 
African country which strives to increase its cur- 
rency earnings is compelled to export definite mi- 
neral and agricultural raw materials according to 
the mineral resources available, the existing pro- 
duction specialization and the possibility of its 
rapid adaptation to fluctuations in world markct 
demand. At the same time in the 1970s the overall 
indicators of African foreign trade were affected by 




















the ereat shifts in the total balance of world forces 
and by the growing independent role the developing 
countries themselves play in the world economy. 
Particularly striking in this respect was the influence 
of the considerable world oil prices increase which 
started in 1973-1974 and the ensuing change in the 
relation of prices on many other raw materials and 
manufactures. 


The development of African exports and imports 
(000 million dcilars)* 








Years wy Imports Balance 
(fob) (cif) 
1960 53 646 — 13 
1970 126 110 + 16 
1971 13.0 126 + 04 
1972 153 13.9 + 14 
1973 215 18.1 + 34 
1974 394 282 +112 
1975 35.0 379 — 29 
1976 425 385 + 40 
1977 483 480 + 03 
1978 458 9 —111 
1979 65.6 59.1 + 65 
1980 89.4 78.4 +110 





In the first half of the 1970s the African countries 
on the whole exhibited a favourable trade balance. 
However, only those few countries which exported 
iarge quantities of oil, copper, metallic ores and tro- 
pical farm products over this period had exports 
exceeding imports. 

In sudsequent years the African countries’ ba- 
lance of trade experienced sharp fluctuations: in 
1975 it was passive, in 1976 and 1977—active, in 
1978—again passive, in 1979 and 1980—again active. 
In recent years Egypt suffered a considerable pas- 
sive balance of trade. Even some big oil exporters 
(Niveria, Algeria) in 1978 had the value of their im- 
ports exceeding that of exports. 

According to UNCTAD experts, in the coming 
vears the African oii-exporting countries will have 
a favourable balance of trade. At the same time 
some other African countries will hardly be able 
to keep their balances of trade and payments on an 
even keel. 

Over the 1960s African exports grew at an 
average of 9 per cent a year; what is more, they 
increased not only in terms of value, but also in 





* Based on the Yearbook of International Trade Statis. 
fies tor the relevant years and the UN Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics, August 1981. 

* World Economic Outlook 1980.1981. TD/B/783. Ann. 2. 
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physical terms. The 1970s witnessed a great change 
in this picture: the value of exports (in dellars) in- 
creased 5.2-fold, the annual growth rates averaging 
more than 20 per cent. This increase, however, was 
largely due to the rise of world prices on oil and 
the depreciation of the American dollar. Meanwhile 
there was no physical growth of exports between 
1970 and 1978.' The export of oil, copper, coffee, 
cocoa-beans, cotton, wine, sisal and many cther 
goods of importance to Africa was in those years 
at the 1970 level and even lower (in physical terms). 
In 1979 there was some increase in the physical vo- 
lume of African exports (owing to the growth of 
oil exports); however, for most other goods exported 
by African countries the possibility of expanding 
their exports continues to be rather limited in view 
of the growing crisis phenomena in the world ca- 
pitalist system. The unfavourable development of ex- 
ports jeopardizes the fulfilment of many African 
countries’ economic plans. 

Unlike exports, African imports over the entire 
period since independence up to and including 1978 
tended to increase, and not only in terms of value 
but also in physical terms. In 1979 the physical vo- 
lume of African imports somewhat declined. Many 
African countries imposed restrictions on their im- 
ports as a result of their worsened balance of pay- 
ments. 

In the 1970s it was largely the oil-exporting 
countries that were able to increase their imports. 
They used the increased export earnings and ac- 
cumulated currency reserves for expanding their 
purchases of goods for industrial and consumption 
purposes and for armaments. The countries which 
do not export oil had little possibilities for increas- 
ing their imports. 

Trading conditions (ie., the relation between 
export and import prices) for the oil-exporting 
countrics are now much more favourable than in 
1970. For the other African countries these con- 
ditions are now worse than ten years ago. The de- 
velopment of the maaufacturing industry and agri- 
culture in the African oil-exporting countries pro- 
ceeds on the average at a faster pace than in those 
which do not export oil. The overall growth rates 
of the gross product in the oil-exporting countries 
in the 1970s were 8.1 per cent, while in the coun- 
trics which do not export oil this figure was 3.8 


*‘ ECA. Survey of Economic and Social Conditions in 
Afrwa 1979 1980, Part I 
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per cent. In the 1980s the African countries rich 
in oil resources will have greater possibilities for 
the further development of their economies. The 
prospects for the other African countries are less 
favourable. 

Owing to their political independence the Afri- 
can countries are now in a position to restructure 
their system of external economic relations and 
choose their trading partners. Even back in the 
1960s most African countries for the first time esta- 
blished direct trade and economic contacts with the 
countries forming the world socialist community 
and the developing countries of the other con- 
tinents. That was an event of great historic si- 
enificance, for it has weakened the monopoly po- 
sition of the Western powers in the African coun- 
tries’ external economic relations and created condi- 
tions for further changes in the coming decades. 

Changes are also taking place in the economic 
relations of these countries with the industrial ca- 
pitalist states. As they consolidate their sovereignty 
the African countries actively use the favourable 
shifts in the balance of world forces. They strive to 
impart to their economic relations with the Western 
powers a more equitable character. 

At the same time the experience of the 1960s and 


1970s shows that the strings tying the economies of 
the African newly free countries to the Western 
powers continue to be very strong. 

The West European powers which in the past 
had vast colonial possessions in this region continue 
to prevail in African foreign trade. In 1975 the first 
Lomé Convention was signed to determine the trade 
and economic relations of the European Economic 
Community (EEC) with a large group of African, 
Caribbean and Pacific countries (ACP). During the 
talks on this convention the ACP countries as a 
result of their unanimity obtained some conces- 
sions from the EEC, in particuiar the granting of 
prelerenc®s on a non-reciprocal basis and the esta- 
blishment of a Stabex system to stabilize their ex- 
port earnings for some (basically agricultural) pro- 
ducts. In signing the second Lomé Convention in 
1979 an agreement was reached to set up a new sys- 
tem, Sysmin, which provides for the granting of 
credit to the ACP countries to maintain their ex- 
port potential on the basic types of raw material 
and non-ferrous metals. 
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Despite this, the Lomé Conventions have an 
inequitable character, for they are aimed at conso- 
lidating the raw-material orientation of ACP ex- 
ports and give the EEC monopolies new possibilities 
for working the mineral resources of these coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding the developing countries’ re- 
peated demands they receive no compensation for 
losses incurred due to the steadily growing prices of 
manufactures imported from the EEC countries. 
The West European powers hope to use the Lomé 
Conventions for enhancing their influence on the 
African economy. 

Moreover, over the past few years the US mo- 
nopolies, which are keen on African fuel and raw 
material resources, have expanded their penetra- 
tion into the continent. Japan is increasing its ex- 
ports to Africa, thus squeczing its West European 
rivals. 

At present the industrial capitalist countries con- 
duct over 80 per cent of African foreign trade, the 
developing countrics—13 to 14 per cent, the socialist 
states—4 to 5 per cent. 


Despite the relatively insignificant volume of 
economic tics between the African countries and 
the CMEA member states the former highly ap- 
preciate their signilicance. In 1980 trade between 
these two groups of countries amounted to 7,237 
million dollars. 


The relations between the socialist community 
and the African countries reflect the general prin- 
ciples of its external economic policy, such as the 
parties’ ful! equality, non-interference in one an- 
other’s domestic affairs, the desire of the socialist 
states to help the African countries develop their 
economies and strengthen their economic independ- 
ence. At the same time in these relations much at- 
tention is devoted to mutual profitability of the 
partics. ° 

Over a thousand industrial enterprises, farms, 
higher and secondary educational establishments, 
health institutions and other projects have been 
built with the assistance of CMEA members and 
are now operational in the African countries. Among 
these are power stations, metallurgical plants, 
hydroengineering installations. Thanks to the pur- 
chases made by socialist states the African countries 
can increase the export of their traditional goods 
and of some products turned out by their emerging 
industries. 














These relations also have important indirect 
consequences. The establishment of equal trade and 
economic ties between the socialist world and Afri- 
can countries in some cases compels the industrial 
capitalist states and the imternational financial or- 
ganizations influenced by them to make concessions 
to the developing countries. For instance, they have 
to agree to commercial transactions with the Afri- 
can countries’ state organizations, grant easier cre- 
dits, and so on. This, in turn, helps the developing 
countries in their struggle for the radical restruc- 
ture of international economic relations along de- 
mocratic lines. 


Trade and economic relations between 
the USSR and African countries 


Among the socialist states the Soviet Union is 
the major trading partner of the African countries. 

Towards the end of the 1970s the USSR had 
cstablished trade relations with nearly all of the 
newly free African countries. The bulk of trade 
between the Soviet Union and the African countries 
is based on intergovernmental trade agreements 
and agreements on economic and technical assist- 
ance. In 1960 the USSR had trade relations with 
six African countries, in 1965 with 22, in 1980 with 39 
states accounting for over 95 per cent of the total 
population of the developing countries in Africa. 
With 34 of these countries the Soviet Union has 
economic and technical assistance agreements. 

Soviet-African trade is growing rapidly. It in- 
creased from 271 million rubles in 1960 to 2,000 
million rubles in 1980, a more than sevenfold in- 
crease. 

The greatest progress in the 1960-1970s was 
achieved in trade and economic ties between the 
USSR and the countries of North Africa. These 
countries won political independence earlier than 
most countries in Tropical Africa. The productive 
forces in the North African states have attained 
a hiyher level of development than those in the 
other African countries. Several countries in this 
region are pursuing an anti-imperialist policy and 
maintain friendly and diversified relations with 
the socialist states. 


Of definite importance is also the relative pro- 
ximity of the North African countries to the So- 
vict Union. Freight charges here are lower than in 
its trade with more remote regions. 
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Today trade between the USSR and the North 
African countries accounts for over 60° per cent of 
the entire Soviet-African trade turnover. Libya, Al- 
geria, Egypt nd Morocco are the USSR’s leading 
trading partners in this region and in the whole 
of Africa. It should be noted here that in the second 
half of the 1970s Soviet-Egyptian trade declined. 
whiic trade between the Soviet Union and most of 
the other African countries appreciably expanded. 

A considerable portion of the natural resources 
in Tropical Africa has until recently been under the 
control of Western monopolies. Affiliation with ca- 
pitalist closed economic groupings and currency 
areas restricts many independent countries in that 
region from conducting free trade. All these factors 
to a certain extent limited the trade between Tro- 
pical Africa and the USSR. 

Angola, Mozambique, Ghana, Guinea, Nigeria and 
Ethiopia are the major trading partners of the 
USSR in that area. 

Sovict exports to Africa largely consist of ma- 
chines, ecuipment, transportation means and other 
produced goods needed by the African countries 
for their independent economic development. Tro- 
pical farm products make up the bulk of Soviet 
imports from Africa. Mineral fuels and raw ma- 
terials as well as products of their manufacturing 
industry account for an appreciable part of the value 
of Sovict imports from African countries. 

One of the provisions of the Guidelines for the 
Economic and Social Development of the USSR for 
1981-1985 and the Period Ending in 1990, approved 
by the 26th CPSU Congress, reads: “To develop, on 
a long-term and equal basis, mutually advantage- 
ous exchanges of goods, and all-round economic, 
scientific, technical and other ties between the 
USSR and the developing countries. To continue 
economic and technical assistance to these coun- 
tries in building industrial enterprises, power-ge- 
nerating, agricultural and other projects which 
help strengthen their economic and political in- 
dependence.” 

Thus, the prospects of trade and economic re- 
lations between the USSR and African countries for 
the 1980s are favourable. 

Changes in the commodity structure of African 
exports and imports 


Todav raw material commodities account for 
about 94 per cent of the entire value of African 
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exports.* What is more, in most African countries 
the bulk of currency earnings being derived is from 
the export of two or three and in some cases even 
one tvpe of raw material (one-commodity export). 
Over the years since independence the African coun- 
tries have hardly managed to diversify their export 
pattern. This makes their foreign trade highly vul- 
nerable to world capitalist market fluctuations and 
speculative manipulations conducted by the trans- 
national monopolies. 

Although the raw material-oriented nature of 
African exports continues unchanged, there are im- 
portant shifts in the correlation of basic commodity 
groups. Most remarkable in this respect is the in- 
crease in the proportion of mineral fuels from 4.6 
per cent in 1960 to 62 per cent in 1978. Here crude 
vil accounts for the bulk of exports. Africa’s share 
in world oil exports amounts to nearly 20 per cent. 

The use of the currency reserves which have in- 
creased over the past few years is of great import- 
ance for the social and economic development of 
the oil-exporting countries. The greatest success in 
this area has been achieved by Algeria which con- 
fines itself to a consistent socialist orientation. Im- 
portant positive changes are taking place in the eco- 
nomics of Libya and Nigeria. In the raeantime, the 
lion's share of the earnings from oil exports in 
Gabon goes to the foreign monopolies and the not 
so numerous Jocal elite. 

Libya, Algeria and Nigeria possess limited oil 
reserves, which is why they strive to restrict the 
extraction and export of oil. At the same time Africa 
is rapidly increasing the export of natural gas (in 
liquefied form). A gas pipeline from Aigeria to Italy 
is to be commissioned shortly. In recent years the 
leading gas-exporting couptries have been out to 
increase natural gus prices to make them equal to 
world oil prices. 

The productive capacity of oil refineries in the 
Alrican countries (28 million tons in 1970) was more 
than 60 million tons in the late 1970s. Many African 
countries plan to expand the output and export of 
oil products in the coming years. Along with mi- 
neral fuels Africa exports appreciable quantities of 
non-ferrous metals, ores and minerals. Copper and 
phosphates hold a leading place in this group of 
commodities (in terms of value). Africa's share in 


al 





* The term “raw material commodities” implies min. 
cial tuels and raw materials, non-ferrous motals, agricul 
tual raw materials and toodstulfs. 
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the world export of refined black and blister copper 
has over the past few decades reached 25 to 30 per 
cent. In the latter half of the 1970s Zambia and 
Zaire (major copper exporters) faced great economic 
difficultics due to the unfavourable conditions of the 
world capitalist market and the complicated po- 
litical situation in central and southern Africa. 

In 1979-1980 world prices on copper increased 
slightly. Bettcr opportunities appeared for Zambia 
and Zaire to normalize transport due to Zimbabwe 
winning independence and the operations under 
way in Angola to restore the Benguela railway. 
Nevertheless, quite some time will be required to 
make good the damage caused to the economies of 
the African cupper-exporting countries in the latter 
half of the 1970s. 

Most enterprises in Africa engaged in extracting 
and importing mineral raw matcrials are the pro- 
perty of government organizations and mixed 
companies (with the participation of foreign capital). 
Over the past few decades Africa has been most 
successful in the exportation of bauxites, uranium 
concentrate and phosphates, although the sale of 
these goods has also been affected by world capital- 
ist market fluctuations. African iron ore exports 
have been in a stagnation state for several years 
due to the grave condition of the iron and steel in- 
dustry in the industrial capitalist countries. 

Despite the appreciable increase in the export 
of mineral raw materials and fuels the export of 
farm products continues to be of vital importance 
for most African countries. In recent decades, howe- 
ver, Africa’s role in world agricultural exports has 
declined. The main reason for this lies in the lagging 
agricultuggl production in the majority of African 
countries and the low marketable value of their 
farm produce. Moreover, the export of many types 
of agricultural raw materials and foodstuffs is re- 
tarded also by the growth of their consumption at 
home thus meeting the needs of the people and also 
those of the rapidly growing food and light in- 
dustries. 

The export of African manufactures is in the 
embryonic stage. In terms of value this export rose 
from 378 million dollars in 1960 to 4,001 million 
dollars in 1979. Africa’s share in the export of ma- 
nufactures from the entire developing world is in- 
significant (about 5 per cent), but the circle of 
African countries being brought into the process of 

















developing industrial exports is widening with 
every passing year; this process embraces the north- 
ern and tropical African countries. Among the major 
exporters of industrial articles are Egypt, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Senegal, the Ivory Coast, Kenya and Mau- 
ritius. They export predominantly industrial con- 
sumer goods and chemicals. 

In recent years the export of African manufac- 
tures has met with great difficulties, partly due to 
the low level of African manufacturing industries 
and their weak competitive position. However, the 
main factor hindering the development of African 
industrial exports is the growing protectionism in 
the Western countries. Imposing on the developing 
countries the so-called “voluntary export restric- 
tions”, stiffening “procedures” for accepting goods 
imported and resorting to various other devices, 
the industrial capitalist countries wreck the efforts 
of the African countries to improve the pattern of 
their exports. 

Tangible changes are taking place in the pattern 
of African imports. As they consolidate their state 
sovercignty the African countries use their economic 
development plans as a major factor to determine 
their import structures. These plans visualize a 
priority growth in the import of producer goods and 
import restrictions on those consumer goods which 
can be produced at home. In actual fact, however, 
these countries are often compelled to introduce 
corrections into their import plans owing to cur- 
rency shortages, natural calamities, inter-state con- 
flicts, and unavoidable price fluctuations on world 
capitalist markets. 


The most important change in the pattern of 
the African countries’ imports over the past twenty 
years since their political independence has been 
the palpable increase in the proportion of equip- 
ment and machinery—from 27.1 per cent in 1960 
to 40 per cent in 1978. Even taking into account the 
inflationary increase in prices on the world ca- 
pitalist market, the physical volume of equipment 
and machinery imports into Africa has been quite 
considerable over the past few decades. This being 
so, the three major vil-exporting countries, Nigeria, 
Libya and Algeria, have accounted in recent years 
for nearly 50 per cent of the entire import of ma- 
chines and equipment into the African countries. 
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The growing equipment ana machinery imports 
into these countries modernize their economies, 
speed up the process of their industrialization and 
increase the numbers of their industrial proletariat. 
Given the purposeful policies of government agen- 
cies, the mastering of imported technology and the 
formation, on this basis, of a broad stratum of skil- 
led workers, technicians and engineers will be cor- 
ducive to the strengthening of the African countries’ 
economic independence and the setting up of a na- 
tional machine-building industry there. 

Through increasing their import of machines 
and equipment the African countries also have to 
expand the purchases of many types of industrial 
matcrials, raw materials and mineral fuels. Their 
need for rolled steel and pipes, for instance, grew 
much faster than the productive capacity of their 
national iron and steel industry. As a result, the im- 
port of rolled stock and pipes went up from 2.2 
million tons in 1965 to 4.1 million tons in 1979.’ 

African liquid fuel imports (in physical terms) 
are insignificant as yet—in recent years they have 
been around 20 million tons per annum.’ The growth 
of world prices on oil, however, has led to a mar‘*ed 
increase in currency spending, forcing many Afn. 
can countries to cut their imports of equipment and 
machinery. 

The growth of the population, the urban popu- 
lation in particular, .acreases Africa’s needs for 
staple foodstuffs from year to year. African agricul- 
ture is now unable to meet all of these needs, which 
is why currency spending for the purpose in recent 
years accounts for some 15 per cent of the total 
value of imports. Incidentally the existence of land 
and manpower resources coupled with the soil and 
climatic conditions makes it possible for the pro- 
duction of staple foodstufls in Africa to be expanded 
substantially. 

The proportion of industrial consumer goods 
in African imports is gradually declining: about 15 
per cent in 1978 as against 27.8 per cent in 1960. 
Nevertheless, over 8,000 million dollars are spent 


on these imports annually. According to African ex- 
perts, the import of consumer goods and passenger 
cars into Africa is excessive. Many of these com- 
moditics can easily be manufactured at home, while 
some of the imported goods are luxuries which can 
only be purchased by the most prosperous strata 
of Alrican suciety. 





’ UN Bulletin of Statistics concerning the iron and steel 
industry for 1979. 

* The Capitalist Market for Industrial Raw Materials 
and Fuels, Supplement to the Bulletin of Foreign Commer- 
cial Information Nou. 10, 1980. 
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* 2 


Over the past few years the leading political 
figures and economists in Africa have recognized 
the need for a joint elaboration by African coun- 
tries of a comprehensive long-term strategy for their 
economic and social development. The basic aspects 
of this strategy were expressed in the decisions 
adopted by the Assembly of heads of state and go- 
vernments of the OAU member countries held at 
Lagos in April 1980. 

The Assembly put forward as the principal task 
facing the African countries the selfsupporting de- 
velopment based on the collective selfsupport. This 
implies an all-round mobilization of each country’s 
internal resources and coordinated efforts to achieve 
economic independence from the Western powers 
and the world capitalist market. 

In the Lagos plan of action much attention is 
devoted to external economic problems. Provision 
is made for the maximum diversification of the 
African countries’ foreign trade, i.e., a broadening 


of the circle of their external economic partners, an 
improvement in the patterh of exports by processing 
African raw materials locally, greater production 
and wider exports of finished articles. The aim is to 
sect up by the end of the century an African Econ- 
umic Community as a generally integrated grouping 
encompassing all the developing countries of the 
continent. The programme also provides for an 
expansion of trade and other forms of economic co- 
operation between the African countries and the 
socialist states. 

The soci-Jist countries’ delegations actively sup- 
port the progressive provisions contained in the 
declarations and plans of action proposed by de- 
veloping nations when discussing questions of eco- 
nomic strategy at international forums. Representa- 
tives from the socialist states have repeatedly em- 
phasized that the aims the developing countries set 
themselves can be attained by introducing progres- 
sive socio-economic changes in these countries, 
given the preservation and consolidation of inter- 
national detente and also piven close cohesion be- 
tween the developing and socialist countries. 

In their statements at international forums de- 
legates from the socialist countries have outlined a 
programme for the further expansion of equal and 
mutually advantageous trade and economic rela- 
tions between the socialist community and the de- 
veloping nations of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 


COPYRIGHT: "Vneshnyaya torgovlya" 1981 
English translation "Foreign Trade," 1981 











